A Leader from 
YESTERDAY 


Looks over... 


The Leaders of 
TOMORROW 


P. HI. Hopkins and 
KSEA Officers 
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“ ..and gladly 
teach” 


. .. and about a new teacher prepared to teach, to under- 
stand, and to inspire children to learn through her own 
dedication to teaching and careful preparation. 


oil 


. . . and rediscovers the public 


school’s unique and vital role 
in a democracy. 


These and other films are available from .. . Other films available include: 


The Kentucky Education Association 
... A high school senior decides 


2303 South Third Street to make teaching her career. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


There is no charge for their use other than the . .. The story of what happens to 
return postage (usually 1l cents ) pe. 3) children and teachers when schools 
are overcrowded. 
Requests for these 16 mm sound films OT BY CHANCE 
should be made as far in advance of the _. eaegbasitieedén- 
showing date as possible. aration of today’s teachers. 





MAXIMUM VALUE 
at 
EXTRA LOW COST 


Tailored to fit TEACHERS’ needs 


The KEA LIFE PLAN 


Designed for members of the KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, it pro- 


vides for a life insurance program tailored to fit the budget of Kentucky teachers. 
nder- 


+a Here is the opportunity you have been looking for to secure protection for your 


family — at rates which take advantage of the mass purchasing power of the large 
KEA membership. 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS 
$3000 Policy $5000 


(Women only) (Men or Women) 








If paid semi-annually, premiums are exactly one-half the above figures. 





NO MINIMUM PARTICIPATION REQUIRED 
e: —ONE OR ALL TEACHERS IN YOUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


For Further Information Write 


Kentucky Education Association 


2303 South Third Street 
p- Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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PROCLAMATION IF and AND 


by the If man must lve 


GOVERNOR With other men 
of the And share the joys 


COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY That all should have, 


Then he must join 
To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: With other men 


Whereas, one of the significant advances in medical science To bring about 
was achieved through the courageous cooperation The best for all. 
of Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford when she consented to 
have Dr. Ephraim McDowell perform the first ovari- And if he fails 
otomy attempted by the medical profession; and men ieg tee 


she undertook a hazardous journey over rough coun- And give and take, 
try to her surgeon’s home, suffering great hardships; He soon will find 


and > 
He stands alone 
she fully realized that the operation was of an ex- And has no help 
perimental nature never before attempted prior to From all of those 
that time and that the surgery would be performed Wh 5 ae hi 
without benefit of anesthesia; and oA fe See 
The greater good, 


Whereas, the route of her agonizing journey has been duly N 
commemorated by the Commonwealth; and ch - - pi 


Whereas, her contribution to medical science has been me- In brotherhood. 
morialized by the establishment of a shrine at Dan- 


ville, Kentucky: aad dk Be stiless 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, ALBERT B. CHANDLER, GOVER- For every man 
NOR of the COMMONWEALTH of KENTUCKY, do here- He'll have the hel 
by, proclaim Sunday, December 13, 1959, as Of all the men r 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY And he and they 


in Kentucky, and urge all citizens to take cognizance of In concord rare 

this day and to appropriately observe it in schools, Can join their strength 
churches, clubs; and other suitable places with historical To bring about 

and memorial services in honor of Jane Todd Crawford. What all may shore — 


Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, The high rewards, 
this the 22nd day of Septem- That glad acclaim, 
ber in the year of our LORD, i 

one thousand nine hundred Oe 
and fifty-nine, and in the year 
of the Commonwealth, the one W. P. King 
hundred and sixty-eighth. April, 1937 


A. B. Chandler 


Albert B. Chandler, Governor 





An honored name. 








Thelma L. Stovall 


Secretary of State 





DON’T JUST STAND THERE 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 EUROPE 


University of San Francisco 
We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A different 
June 27 - July 29. trip — for the young in spirit who want to 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and ac- be accompanied but not herded around. Also 
tivities. shorter trips. 
VALENCIA, Spain. July 1 - August 23 EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, California 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 


and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. AUTHORS WANTED 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 


» Ser aee toe vanty to ewes ot! = BY ON. Y. PUBLISHER ms 


Europe and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carles Sanchez. ot dl gies flee, santa poy, atiety | PROMOTE THE 
ateeation , Coe Sate, Ss of Send :~- wort, sy awe Env welcomed. 

sss wanestiessivionccificldaearne PL tone Fem, 125 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
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Baby Buggies 

While Russian scientists are send- 
ing rockets to the moon, Russian par- 
ents are sending their babies outdoors 
in carriages that can hardly make it 
around the block. The Russian govern- 
ment newspaper, Izvestia, recently 
criticized Russian industry for turn- 
ing out baby buggies that are often 
poor in quality and appearance, sub- 
ject to continual breakdowns, and 
bought by customers only in cases of 
“dire necessity.” 





AN ADDRESS FOR 
ALL TEACHERS 


(With Apologies to A. Lincoln) 
By Nelle Walker Scroggins 


One decade and three years ago I 
conceived a great idea that I would 
become a teacher, dedicated to the 
proposition that all children are created 
equal. Now I am engaged in the great 
profession, testing whether my ideals 
so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure. 

I am in the great institution, the 
classroom. I have come to dedicate a 
portion of my ability and knowledge 
to those who will carry on after I have 
gone. It is altogether fitting and prop- 
et that I do so. These children may 
little note nor long remember how-I 
look now; but perhaps they will never 
forget what I taught here. 

It is for them, the children, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work of building a better world for 
future generations. It is for me to re- 
dedicate myself to the great task re- 
maining of giving to my profession a 
full measure of devotion; that I here 
tesolve that these children shall not 
have come to school in vain; that I, 
under God, shall strive to do a better 
job, and that education of the child, 
by the teacher, and for the community, 
shall not vanish from my sight. 
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Mrs. Scroggins is a teacher in 
the Paducah City Schools. 





PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER — here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 
delightful element of surprise. With wife's 
restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her wee ONG 
woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's aad Kel 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 
Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


ve hope proves |} 


center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
n o> ad for leaves. Fasten about 
ase of stem. Cut.in paper doll fashion. 


“OO0000- 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 
10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till “ready.” 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 





Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way. of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 714 ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 7/4 ft. 
Cut fength of orange paper twice 
= of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 


Now, —_— quiz. Form teams — 


one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking ‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


Train your best little actress for 
& the part. She can be most amus- 
& ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


He althful e Delicious « Sata: a) . 
Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 
Wrigley's EZZIZZ7> Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 
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American Education 
Week 


Theme: Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools 


Nov. 12-13: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 


Nov. 15-18: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, National Conference 
on School Recreation, Washington. 


Nov. 19-20: Elementary School 
Principals Workshop, University of 
Louisville. 


Nov. 25-28: National Council 
for the Social Studies, annual conven- 
tion, Kansas City. 


Nov. 26-28: National Council 
of Teachers of English, annual con- 
vention, Denver. 


Nov. 27-28: Department of 
Classroom Teachers Association, Study 
Conference, Washington. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 3: American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, National Con- 
ference on Fitness for Elementary 
School Age Children, Washington. 


Dec. 5-9: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
fifth research institute, Washington. 


Dec. 10-12: Kentucky Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Louisville. 


Dec. 26-31: National Science 
Teachers Association, annual meeting, 
Chicago. 


Dec. 28-30: Speech Association 
of America, national convention, 
Washington. 


Jan. 27-30, 1960: Regional Con- 
ference on Instruction, Louisville. 


April 20-22, 1960: Annual KEA 
Convention, Louisville. 


June 26-July 1, 1960: Annual 
NEA Convention, Los Angeles. 
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EDITORIAL ADVISORY 


COUNCIL 
Term Expires 
Ruby Allen, Hazard 1960 
Robert Alsup, Murray 1962 
James W. Armstrong, Henderson 1960 
Elizabeth Bailey, Lyndon 1960 
Mrs. Wilhelminia Beard, 

Hardinsburg 1960 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield 1961 
Nona Burress, Campbellsville 1961 
Mrs. Harold Capps, Central City 1960 
Robert Cochran, Bowling Green 1961 
Joe Dennis, Versailles 1961 
Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 1962 
Kenneth Estes, Owensboro 1962 
Gene Farley, Glasgow 1962 
Claude Frady, Hindman 1961 
H. W. Howard, Corbin 1961 
Barkley Jones, Mayfield 1960 
Mrs. Opal Mayo, Ashland 1960 
Howard Moore, Ferguson 1960 
W. J. Moore, Richmond 1960 
Ona Mae Morgan, Williamstown 1960 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury 1961 
Mrs. Ruth Radcliff, Shelbyville 1961 
Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah 1961 
Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville 1962 
Charles W. Simms, Barbourville 1960 
Cleo Stamper, Whitesburg 1962 
Lowell Stephens, Whitley City 1961 
Mrs. Helen VanCuron, Harlan 1962 
Ewell E. Waddell, Fort Thomas 1961 
Morton Walker, Louisville 1962 
Roger Wilson, Morehead 1962 
Mrs. LaNelle Woods, Wilmore 1962 


OUR COVER 

Porter H. Hopkins was for many 
years superintendent of schools in 
Somerset, was a long-time member 
of the KEA Board of Directors, and 
served as President of the Kentucky 
Education Association in 1935-36. A 
recent visitor at KEA headquarters, 
he posed in front of his picture in 
the gallery of former association pres- 
idents. He is truly typical of the great 
educational leaders of the past in 
Kentucky. 

Just as typical of the leaders of 
tomorrow are the officers of the Ken- 
tucky Student Education Association. 
Reading up the steps, they are: Mrs. 
Joyce Belcher Spaulding, Morehead 
State College, President; Barbara Miles, 
University of Louisville, First Vice 
President; Patsy Helm, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Second Vice Pres- 
ident; Barbara Whalen, Transylvania 
College, Secretary-Treasurer; and A. 
Clifton Jordan, Jr., Western Kentucky 
State College, Historian. 
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Kentucky Education 
Association 
OFFICERS 


HARRY SPARKS PRESIDENT 
MURRAY 

GRACE WELLER PRESIDENT-ELECT 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

C. R. HAGER VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








THE FIGHT IS ENDED? 
.. ITS ONLY JUST BEGUN 


The election is over. The votes have been 
counted. Kentucky has spoken. Her leaders for 
the next few years have been chosen. 


These are fateful words. At the time they 
were written we did not know who would be 
chosen for leadership. But, we had enough 
faith in the democratic process to know it would 
happen. 

We also had faith that the people of Ken- 
tucky would choose for leadership roles in- 
dividuals who are sincerely interested in pro- 
viding better educational opportunities for our 
boys and girls. 

Is that faith confirmed? 

Only the next few months will provide the 
full answer to this question. As our elected of- 
ficials at the state and local levels plan ahead 
for their actions during their terms of office, 
and as they carry out these actions, we shall 
see whether our faith in their sincerity is upheld. 


However, we cannot depend on “faith” alone. 
Faith, of necessity, must be implemented through 
action. Those in whom we have faith need our 
help as they plan and act in the days ahead. 
We must help them confirm and strengthen their 
desire to do something concrete to give Ken- 
tucky's boys and girls an equal chance in the 
world of today. 

Our first responsibility is to make certain that 
no one sits back and ‘‘considers the battle over.” 
Actually, we have completed only the first phase 
of our program to achieve higher standards of 
support for better schools. Much hard work, 
careful planning, and intelligent activity lie 
ahead of us. 

Every teacher, every parent, every school 
board member, every elected legislator, and 
every other person who has any reason to be 
concerned with better schools, must be kept 
aware of what it will take to achieve the goal. 
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Secondly, we must broaden and deepen pub- 
lic understanding of the needs of our schools 
if our boys and girls are to be provided with 
that “equal chance” they deserve. We can 
leave no stone unturned in our efforts to attain 
this broader and deeper understanding. 

Our legislators act in terms of the mandate 
of the people of our state. They should have 
the reinforcement of such a ground-swell of 
public desire for better schools that there can 
be no doubt in their minds as to what that man- 
date on public schools represents. 

Our state officials also must act in terms of 
the mandate of the people whom they represent. 
Here again a ground-swell of public desire can- 
not be ignored. The desire for better schools 
must be expressed in such a manner as to dem- 
onstrate conclusively that it is the abiding con- 
cern of an overwhelming majority of our cit- 
izenry. 

This ‘‘ground-swell’’ cannot develop if we, 
the educational leaders of the state, sit quietly 
waiting for it to happen. Here, again, a mag- 
nificent effort is required. 

Still another responsibility of ours involves 
seeing that this “‘ground-swell’’ of public desire 


for better schools is made obvious to the indi- . 


viduals we have selected for roles of public 
leadership. This calls for the maintenance of 
continuous contacts with these elected leaders. 

We feel that the individuals who submit them- 
selves to the public for elected service are, in 
the vast majority of instances, sincerely con- 
cerned with actually serving the public and ful- 
filling their real desires. Our efforts to help them 
understand what these real desires are, and 
how they may be achieved, represents a wel- 
come service to these public servants. 

By word of mouth, by petition and resolution, 
by letter and telegram, we can let these public 
servants know how the public wants to be 
served. 

Last, but not least, we have a responsibility 
to our school children, and to the general pub- 
lic, of seeing that whatever is necessary to real- 
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ize these desires is actually done. This may well 
mean digging much deeper into the financial 
pocket than we have ever dug before. It may 
well mean new taxes and new tax sources. 


As we attempt to broaden and deepen public 
understanding of the needs of our schools if 
we are to achieve real equality of educational 
opportunity, we must also develop an aware- 
ness of the concomitant need to provide for 
adequate financing of a program to achieve 
these desires. 

This is why it is so important that the general 
public understand what the needs are. If they 
can accept the idea that a strong educational 
program is essential in the economic and social 
world of today, if they can understand what it 
will take to achieve a strong educational pro- 
gram, then they should be willing to provide 
adequate financing for a worthwhile endeavor. 


We in the education profession are parents, 
citizens, and taxpayers, just like other parents, 
citizens, and taxpayers. We also have the best 
opportunity to see and understand the impor- 
tance and extent of the actions needed to pro- 
vide a strong educational program. We have 
an unabridged responsibility to communicate 
this to everyone else concerned. 


Our entire system of American democracy 
operates on ‘‘faith."" We have faith in the fed- 
eral government's promise that a small piece 
of paper marked, “one dollar,”’ is actually 
backed up by a dollar's worth of something. 
We have faith that our armed services will pro- 
tect us from our enemies, that our government 
meat inspectors will prohibit the sale of ‘‘bad”’ 
meat, that our newspapers will report all the 
news of what is actually happening. 

In every instance, though, our “‘faith"’ is based 
on something more than “‘desire."’ It ts based 
on a very definite program of action designed 
to see that there is no chance for our faith to 
be shattered. 

Are we asking too much of the profession 
when we say we need a program of action in 
the next few months to see that ours is not a 
shattered faith? Or, can we afford not to act? 


—HS 
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Education 
Inutes 
Industry 


Recently, I was talking before a service club and 
made the statement that well-equipped school build- 
ings with well-trained teachers exert a strong mag- 
netic influence in drawing new industries into a com- 
munity. After the completion of my appeal for sup- 
port of the KEA Legislative Program, the president 
of the club called upon a former member, who had 
migrated to another state, to make a few remarks. 

To my amazement and pleasure he said: 

That fellow who spoke to you tonight knows 
what he’s talking about. I never realized how 
much good schools mean to a community until 
I left here. We are building five or six new 
schools each year where I now live, and we'll 
pay any of Kentucky’s teachers from two to 
three times what they are now receiving if they 
will come to us. 

Unless Kentucky wakes up and starts paying 
some taxes she stands to die a slow industrial 
death. Industries are not frightened by taxes; 
they can charge them off. What they want is 
educated workers and a well-informed market. 
They won’t take their young managers and tech- 
nicians into communities which do not have edu- 
cational facilities. 

Lack of education causes a downward cycle. Peo- 
ple who know less, want less, do less, and produce 
less. As a result they know still less, want even less, 
do much less, and produce less, until the continuing 
minimizing cycle produces an inverted horn of 
plenty. 

Teachers should help Kentucky business interests 
recognize that increased educational investments will 
attract industry through increasing the availability 
of skilled employees and the creation of a broader 
market through educated consumers. 

Harry M. Sparks 
President, 
Kentucky Education Association 
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| KEA-NEA 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK Honer Roll 


Here is a listing of school systems re- 
19 59 porting 100 per cent membership in 

KEA since the last issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal went to press. 
School systems with 100 per cent 

















Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools membership in NEA are starred (*). 
Counties 
Sunday, November 8 Boone Knott 
THE CHILD: What Does Education Mean to Him? Boyle* Larue 
Bracken* Lyon 
Monday, November 9 Calloway McCracken* 
Campbell* ) 
THE PARENTS: How Can They Work for Better Schools? CS McLean cer 
arlisle ner * 
Tuesday, November 10 Cn sade qui 
THE TEACHER: What is a Teacher? ans PE aw 
Estill* sta: 
“oe Nelson* 
Wednesday, November 11 Fleming ‘alas gre 
THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR: Who Are They? _— mr 
Oldham* ada 
Graves 
Thursday, November 12 Hart Pendlovn % 
THE SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER: What are His Responsi- | Hickman — .' 
bilities? Hopkins Simpson* pro 
Johnson Wayne* 
Friday, November 13 om Wisin 
THE ADULT CITIZENS: How Can the Schools Serve Them? Cha 
Independent Districts Si 
Saturday, November 14 Anchorage Harlan has | 
THE VOTER: How Does He Make His Decisions on Education? |  Avsusta Hezand = 
Benton London whic 
Berea Ludlow : 
wha 
Bowling Green Mount Sterling are 
Carrollton Ravenna :. 
r 
° Cynthiana Russellville* 
Ame 
Professional Box Score sia? aaa a 
1958-59 1959-60 Dawson Springs* Silver Grove terec 
No. of teachers in Kentucky 25,500 26,250 Earlington* South Portsmouth oy 
No. of KEA Members 24,085 11,892 Elizabethtown* Springfield* A 
No. of NEA Members 7,760 Falmouth* Van Lear in a 
Greenup* Walton-Verona he 
is w 
OCTOBER 28, 1959 et Gone % 
r Campbellsville Lee Junior College* =" 
College* =" 
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an to destroy public education in this country. Some of the things 
p in they said were outright lies, and many others were gross mis- 
Kea representations. However, it is only fair to recognize that a con- 
re siderable amount of the criticism has been by honest, sincere, 
cent ; ; ; ; 
(+), genuinely concerned friends of public education. These are all 
part of... 
The Present Challenge to Education 
Many people in education have been disturbed, too. Their con- 
cern springs from awareness, sometimes vague, of changes in the 
national community and a feeling that the schools have not ade- 
quately adjusted to the changes. While many of us have been 
aware of some changes, we have been bothered by a lack of under- 
standing in some other areas of change. Regardless of the de- 
gree of sharpness of our perception we will all agree: (1) That 
we live in a changing world, and (2) That the schools should 
adapt to this change. 
As professional educators, we should have a sharp awareness 
of some of the dynamics of our society in order to develop school 
programs which are consistent with the demands of the time. 
Dr. James F. Kincheloe 
Changes in International Relations In addition to changes in our opera- 2. That we have a much better 
Since World War II our country tions on the international scene, there | understanding of the cultures of the 
has emerged as a great leader in inter- ate vast changes in other countries of non-western peoples, 
national affairs. This is a truism with the world. Since 1945 there have been ‘The Explosion of Knowledge 
which everyone is familiar. As leaders 30 new nations founded. In many parts The second area of change is the 
we ate operating quite differently from of the world a ten-year-old may is tremendous explosion of knowledge 
what we did before World War Il. We completely obsolete. The spirit of Na- which has come about in this century 
are engaged in a tremendous, world- _tionalism in Africa and Asia is at full | and has been particularly felt since 
wide aid program with representatives _ tide. The increased and increasing im- World War II. 
all over the world. Today two million portance of the non-Christian and non- The basic organization of our cur- 
Americans live in Europe and hun- = western world demands recognition.  ticulum was done in a day when there 
dreds of thousands of others are scat- An informed person predicted recent- | Were no more than ten major dis- 
tered around the world. These repre- ly that within 15 years we would be _—‘Ciplines. Today there are more than 
th sentatives sell America, or they don’t allied with Russia against China. fifty major organized fields of know- 
sell America. Certainly these changes in inter- ledge. The importance to education 
All over the world we are engaged national relations seem to me to make 294 curriculum development of such 
in an idealogical conflict with com- two imperative demands: new fields as sociology, social anthro- 
munism. Every action of our citizenry pology, social psychology and psychol- 
is watched by committed or uncom- 1. That our people have clearer con- gy, to name a few from the social 
mitted peoples and what seem to be ceptions of American democracy and science field, cannot be over em- 
J unimportant happenings in our coun- __ the responsibilities of living in a free | phasized. 
BS society. Please turn the page 
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By James F. Kincheloe 


Criticism of public education has become a favorite topic dur- 
ing the past few years. No doubt some of the critics were pub- 
licity seekers; some were enemies of public education who wanted 











We have developed more math in 
the past forty years than was developed 
in all previous history. 

At the same time there has been 
a tremendous expansion of scientific 
knowledge. The prediction is that in 
the next seventy-five years we will 
more than double our knowledge in 
science. The rapid change in scientific 
knowledge is well-illustrated by the 
fact that recently a nuclear physicist 
reading a yeat-old glossary of elec- 
tronic and atomic terms, found him- 
self saying over and over, “That's what 
we used to call it.” 

We are going through the third 
great revolution. The first, of course, 
was the development of the alphabet, 
the second the invention of printing, 
and now the development of electronic 
communication. Up until five years 
ago the major source of cultural trans- 
mission was the classroom; this is no 
longer true. Radio, television, the pa- 
perback, the electronic media, have 
taken over the major role in cultural 
transmission. This year in the United 
States three hundred million paper- 
backs will be sold. The nonsense you 
hear about our public being a non- 
reading public is just that — nonsense. 
Thirty-five percent of all newstand 
sales are now paperbacks. 

Someone has said that the great 
American novel will never be written 
because there are so many facts avail- 
able that are more fascinating than 
fiction could ever be. 

What does this explosion of know- 
ledge mean for people in this coun- 
try? The greatest effect has been on 
the professions and technical workers. 
A doctor today must learn more in 
each year of practice than he learned 
in any one year in medical school, or 
he is hopelessly behind. The phar- 
macist, in order to keep current, must 
learn twenty new drugs per day. A 
physicist at Oak Ridge reported: “If 
I depended entirely upon what I 
learned in college I couldn’t do my 
job one hour.” These are illustrations 
of what this explosion of knowledge 
means now in the professions, and its 








Dr. Kincheloe is Superintendent 
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effect is rapidly extending to all skilled 
fields. 


Changed Structure for Education 

The third area of change is in the 
structure or organization for educa- 
tion. The public and private elemen- 
tary, secondary, college and university 
systems which we have always re- 
garded as our formal school system in 
this country no longer form the only 
or the largest educational system in 
our country. There are at least four 
other major educational systems. 

One of the largest educational sys- 
tems in this country is the industrial 
one. In 1890, practically all research 
in this country was done in the uni- 
versities. In 1914, research was about 
evenly divided between universities 
and industry. In 1953, industries were 
spending more on research than the 
colleges and universities were spend- 
ing on everything. By 1958, the i- 
crease in spending for industrial re- 
search from 1953 to 1958 was greater 
than the amount the colleges and uni- 
versities spent on everything. 

A second educational system is that 
of small groups. Look at almost any 
organized group in this country to- 
day, and you will see some sort of 
organized educational program. The 
Red Cross, the League of Women 
Voters, and many other organized 
groups are producing and promoting 
educational programs. The churches in 
this country have almost the same 
number of classrooms that the public 
schools have — over 1,000,000. The 
financial dimensions of this education- 
al system are harder to determine but 
they undoubtedly run into the millions 
of dollars. 

A third educational system is that 
of the military. In this country today 
the military spends more in six months 
on an average recruit’s training than 
has been spent on his education in 


the public or private schools in the 


previous twelve to sixteen years. 

A fourth educational system might 
be termed self-effort education. This 
system is served by 18,000 schools 
which give work on the secondary or 
college level. There are more than 860 
such schools in the Los Angeles area 
alone. There is such a school in Texas 
which has a campus larger than any 
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university in the state of Texas. It 
charges $5000 a year tuition. Its stu- 
dents make $27,000 a year upon grad- 
uation and admission cannot be gained 
until the year 1963. It is, of course, 
a jet pilot training school. The number 
of these independent schools is rapidly 
increasing to train for various special- 
ties in our society. 

In this general category, also, would 
come the efforts of individuals on 
their own to improve their com- 
petence. One large publisher of tech- 
nical materials last year discovered that 
it had no sales representative in the 
area of its largest sales. These sales 
were to individuals who were buying 
technical materials on their own ‘or 
self-directed study. The dimensions of 
this educational system are difficult 
to determine, but it is now an enor- 
mous system. 

The Meaning for Education 

What do these three general areas 
— new international relationships, the 
explosion of knowledge, and the 
changed structure of educational sys- 
tems — mean for education in gen- 
eral? 

It simply means that our old con- 
cept of “get an education and go to 
work” is obsolete. A newer and more 
realistic concept is “get enough edu- 
cation to go to work.” 

Few people today ever “get through” 
school. An official of the Bank of 
America, which is now the largest 
bank in our country, has said, “We 
expect 75% of our employees to be 
continuously in school — 25% in 
schools which we provide, 25% in the 
American Institute of Banking School, 
and 25% in community adult pro- 
grams.” The executive of a large oil 
company has said, “We expect all of 
our employees to continue their educa 
tion all the time they are with out 
company.” 

Two inescapable conclusions seem 
to me to be evident: 1. The value of 
education, with its tremendous impot- 
tance in our complex society, is now 
being realized and appreciated. ‘The 
day of the egghead is here. No longer 
must a person concerned with intel- 
lectual pursuits feel apologetic. 2. Pub- 
lic school programs have done a good 


Please turn to page 23 
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Theoretically, a school library is the nerve center of a school 
dedicated to a high standard of instruction for its students. Re- 
ceiving and giving the best services in the use of library materials 
requires adjustments that need to be made by both teachers and 
librarians. 

The percentage of students in high school who know how to 
use a library intelligently is far too small. Boys and girls may be 
able to use author, title, and subject cards to find their fiction in- 
terests, but there ends the use of the catalog. Most are able to find 
a word in a dictionary, but often are unable to interpret what they 
find. Many have no association at all with the guides and indexes. 
Too often encyclopedias are used for copy work in making re- 
ports. Full use of the library resources is seldom attained. Any 
library with a fairly balanced basic collection may and should 
be used as a primary teaching agent for regular classroom instruc- 


tion and work. 


by Frances B. Bethel 


Is Your Library Worth Its Salt 


The first line of approach to the 
best library service must be made 
through the administration. The prin- 
cipal and supervisory staff must pro- 
vide an organization flexible enough 
for teachers to take classes to the 
library for instruction in book uses. 
Also, when the administration has 
clarified one function of the librarian 
as being advisory in nature, it then 
becomes easier for teachers to approach 
the librarian to discuss materials that 
may be used in teaching units. 

Many teachers have not received 
instruction in library usage in their 
professional training; consequently, a 
good teacher should feel no hesitancy 
in frankly asking for help in ascertain- 
ing the library materials in his teach- 
ing field. There is no good substitute 


for a teacher’s first-hand knowledge of . 


materials available to him. An en- 
thusiastic interest in reading by a 
teacher who frequently drops mention 
of his own reading during his class 
discussions constitutes one of the most 
effective sources for motivation for 
pupil interest in reading. 

A good librarian will be interested 
in teachers making recommendations 
for purchases. The basic collection is 
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usually assembled from lists that have 
been evaluated for school use. Many 
times teachers request books from 
lists in the texts being taught only 
to find that those books are out-of- 
print or beyond the library budget 
limitations. Working together, the 
teacher and librarian are more likely 
to find suitable material. This kind 
of close cooperation in learning the 
available material obviated the prac- 
tice of book lists made by the librar- 
ian because the teacher does not know 
what the library has. From such lists 
the teacher often expects pupils to 
choose books and make reports. 


The long report is full of pitfalls 
and most pupils stumble readily into 
them. Too frequently reports are 
transcripts of the encyclopedias or 
copied section of books read. Titles 
are often deceptive and indicate no 
degree of ease or difficulty of inter- 
pretation. Many books are good for 
specific sections or topics but deadly 
for reports. When reports are as- 
sociated in the minds of students with 
grades or additional credit in a sub- 
ject, that end becomes all and the 
means to reach it has no constructive 
disciplines or lasting interest. 





| miss Bethel is Librarian from Morganfield. | 


Effective rapport between teachers 
and librarians can be attained when 
there is an understanding of library 
practices and policies that must be 
observed if a library is to serve an 
entire school population. There are 
times when it will be more convenient 
for books to be taken into a class- 
room rather than for a class to go to 
the library. Librarians should be will- 
ing to send collections into the classes 
for collateral reading. Assignments re- 
quiring use of atlases, special reference 
books, or dictionaries, should not be 
made without instruction in the use 
of such books either in the classroom 
or in the library: Otherwise, only the 
eager pupils will seek the help of the 
librarian; the lazy or indifferent ones 
will copy or else appear in class un- 
prepared. Clear instruction in the use 
of books starts a pupil. on his way 
with confidence and the results are 
much more likely to be satisfactory 
to both the pupil and instructor. Large 
group assignments are inadvisable un- 
less the teacher has ascertained the 
amount of material available. 





Please turn to page 28 





Travel is fun. But making big decisions and coping Ca 





with unfamiliar situations can be exhausting. This . 
is especially the case in travel around the world. you 
. 
Shall you zoom around the world in a jet? Shall . 
you dawdle around in a slow cargo boat? Can you, (a 
‘ ‘ , i 
in Rome’s bewildering railway station, catch the 4 
right train for Florence? dla 
tak: 
fly. 
of 
A O e orld | * 

roum t ( 
Fr: 
in 
to 
6 ® : 
n. 
...as you like it 
the 

The NEA Travel Division is set up and organ- glo 
ized to take the travail out of travel. Trained 
personnel work out everything for you—trains, the 
planes, ships, clothes, itinerary, and a thousand fly 
other details to suit your desires and your pock- sat 
etbook. Ke 

The Division’s 1960 travel program lists three ge 
classic around-the-world tours and one around- Da 
the-world by the southern hemisphere. Your en 
itinerary for either the classic or southern tour . cro 
may start, for instance, from San Francisco. oe ele 

Eli 

And from what grander place in the _—_tingles with its own brand of excite- crave, such as playing jaé alai, wincing 
world than San Francisco could one = ment and magic. You sense its brash- over a cock fight, or flying over the 
seek adventure? You can smell it in ness as you shop along the Ginza, its | Luzon Mountains to cool, beautiful mi 
the salt breeze, hear it in the long call § mystery as you visit thousand-year- Baguio. But it’s pleasant to sip early- M: 
of the foghorns, and feel it in the old Buddhist temples. morning coffee on a balcony over- WI 
swirling fog itself. Whether by ship The international port of Hong looking Manila Bay, or walk along om 
or plane, your take-off is thrilling: | Kong at the very gates of Red China the sea wall in the incredible love- a 
the great city on her fabled hills; the has still another brand of joie de  liness of a tropical sunset, or watch key 
sparkling Bay; the graceful bridges; vivre. You find this island and its the moon lay a silver trail‘all the way day 
and the Golden Gate, leading to the = magnificent harbor forever fascinating to the China Sea. nal 
mighty Pacific. whether this is your first or twenty- You need a rest before you en- 

Before you can say abracadabra, first visit: the amusing little ferry | counter the Thousand-and One-Nights sio 
your plane is setting you down in shuttling back and forth every few atmosphere of India. Adventure rides you 
a bronze and blue island paradise. | minutes between Kowloon and Vic- — with you as you fly over the frozen wit 
You spend hours in Honolulu or a toria; the harbor jammed with ships _ splendor of the Himalayas, the fertile 
year, but you'll never be able to be- _—_ of all nations; the breath-taking ride _ fields of Punjab, the jungles of 
lieve that one small island like Oahu __ on the cable car straight up the Peak; Bengal and Malabar. New Delhi’s Fic 
can hold so much wonder and beauty. and the two ways of life, Chinese brisk modernness, the Red Fort’s an- on 

The island’s purple mountains sweep and Western, thriving, prospering, side _ tiquity impress you. Inside the ancient e 
to the sea as your plane circles and _by side. Fort, you feel like tiptoeing among = 
heads for Japan. Tokyo is another Manila holds a different charm. the shades of Tamerlane, Kubla Khan, * 
of the world’s great cities that fairly | You may have all the excitement you  _—_and Alexander the Great. saf 

Ni 
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You follow standard procedure in 
Cairo and have your picture taken, 
seated self-consciously on a camel in 
the shadow of the Great Pyramid. Still, 
you may prefer the picture of your- 
self atop the Acropolis, or in the 
Colosseum, or on the Champs Elysees 
(a trifle blurred), or in front of West- 
minster Abbey. 


Suppose, instead of choosing the 
classic route around the world, you 
take the southern way. You do more 
flying, naturally, over a vast immensity 
of space—oceans, continents, islands, 
deserts, jungles, and mountains. 


Again, if you take off from San 
Francisco, you land, after Honolulu, 
in the Fiji Islands. Then, you jump 
to Auckland in New Zealand’s 
pocket wonder-world of fiords, range- 
on-range of mountains, lakes, water- 
falls, geysers, boiling mud pots, and 
the starry loveliness of Waitomo’s 
glowworms. 


After Sydney and Melbourne in 
the Land Down Under, you take a 
flying trek across the great continent 
of Africa from bustling Nairobi in 
Kenya to the Belgian Congo, Ni- 
geria, Ghana, Liberia, and finally 
Dakar in French West Africa. You 
see giants and pygmies, lions and 
crocodiles, snowy Kilimanjaro, and 
elephants lumbering through Queen 
Elizabeth’s Park near Mutwanga. 


In South America, you fly 1000 
miles up the mighty Amazon’ to 
Manaos in the heart of the jungle. 
When you fly at last to New York, 
your head feels chock-full of strange 
streets in strange cities, camels, don- 
keys, and tom-toms, the Raffles Hotel, 
dawn in Bangkok, the baking desert 
at Sakkara. 


Through all this delightful confu- 
sion, the NEA Travel Division guides 
you, makes the big decisions, copes 
with unfamiliar situations. 


It gets you on the right train for 
Florence in Rome’s big, bewildering 
city, and, when all too soon the trip 
is over, it sees that you, your luggage, 
and the thousand and one impressions 
you have accumulated, all arive home 
safely. 
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NEA Travel Division 





Buddist temples at Mahabalipuram, a little seaport near Madras, India 


(Northwest Orient Airlines Photo) 


Family lunch on a Hong Kong street. 
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Jon Whitfield Writes on... 


THE THINKING MAN 


When this country was founded, it was known for being a land 
of individualists—men who, in the words of a popular advertising 
slogan of today, knew how to think for themselves. School teach- 
ers were no less independent in thought and action than their con- 


temporaries. 


Men like Nathan Hale, as well as those not so well-known pio- 
neers who faced danger on the frontier, were a breed of men who 
helped make our nation what it is today. Teachers of the times 
seldom thought of conforming or doing things just as all the other 
teachers did. While many of them lacked the training we have to- 
day, they were, within their limitations, good teachers. We know 
they were good teachers because they turned out good products. 


Today, if one boy wears red pants to 
school, a dozen others will do the same 
within a week. There is also a trend, 
or force, which seems to make teachers 
conform to an accepted method of 
teaching. This trend, if universal, 
would make us and our classrooms as 
alike and dull and uninteresting as our 
students sometime accuse us of being. 

Some of the most valuable lessons I 
learned in school came as a result of 
the eccentricities of some of my teach- 
ers. A history teacher, from whom I 
learned much about United States gov- 
ernment, hated the Democratic Party, 
and launched long tirades against Presi- 
dent Truman. Quite an unacceptable 
thing, the “How to Teach Social Stud- 
ies” books would have us believe. But 
this teacher made politics quite vivid, 
interesting, and even entertaining. A 
biased opinion on impressionable 
young minds? Yes, if we had had this 
same teacher all the way through high 
school; but in modern high schools 
students are exposed to so many teach- 
ets that one could hardly warp anyone’s 
viewpoint permanently. ' 

One English teacher conducted many 
of his classes by “running down” mod- 
ern magazines and newspapers because 
of their errors, and illustrated this by 
writing on the board erroneous sen- 
tences for us to correct. To keep this 
from getting dull, he stopped at all 
sentences from the sports page to re- 





Mr. Whitfield is a teacher in Meade County 
High School, Brandenburg. 
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mind us that baseball and football had 
been “sissified” from what they were 
in his youth. 

Another English teacher relieved our 
tenseness by singing to us as he passed 
out test papers. 

As a teacher, I have watched my 
compatriots with interest, and I be- 
lieve that here, too, the most effective 
are those who try their own methods 
and ideas. 

“Miss B” is old-fashioned enough to 
require her students to do a great deal 
of memorizing, and also gives them lit- 
tle opportunity to discuss their opin- 
ions. But, would it be wise to tell, or 
even suggest, that “Miss B” get up-to- 
date, with less memorizing and more 
discussing? I think not. Students leave 
“Miss B’s” class with a knowledge and 
a sense of accomplishment often not 
found in other classes. Let them get 
their self-expression and opinion-form- 
ing practice in another class! 

The public, while sometimes set- 
ting up a prototype, really does accept 
us as individuals. Miss Brooks, Miss 
Dove, and Mr. Peepers have been 
greatly-loved teachers in recent works 
of fiction, and who could be less alike 
than these three? One, or all of them, a 
sorry example, you say? They would 
be if all teachers were a Miss Dove, or 
a Mr. Peepers, but every school ought 
to have one of each along with the 
other interesting personalities one 
meets in different walks of life. 


Please turn to page 28 





Education In No. 50 


“Ua mau ke ea 0 ka aina i ka pono” 
means “the life of the land is per. 
petuated in righteousness.” (Inciden- 
tally, try pronouncing that yourself 
sometime.) This is the motto of our 
new state — Hawaii. 

Some of the early Hawaiians meas- 
ured seven feet tall. Captain Cook 
happened on the islands by accident 
about the time of the American Revo- 
lution. Education developed early in 
Hawaii's history. It was 1831 when 
Lahainaluna School was founded. It 
pioneered in vocational education and 
published the first newspaper west 
of the Mississippi. Public schools were 
established in 1840. Prominent fam- 
ilies in California, Alaska, and Mexico 
used to send their children by clipper 
ship to attend Hawaii's advanced 
schools. 

Today, Hawaiian schools still set 
an example for some of the other 49 
states. A Congressional Committee has 
found that attendance records “exceed 
by far the average ratio in the main- 
land United States.” The University 
of Hawaii is a land grant college with 
7,000 students . . . a higher enroll- 
ment per capita than any other state 
university. There are only four school 
districts in Hawaii... no small schools. 
Last year, 136,000 students attended 
Hawaii's 208 public schools. 





It’s High Time 

This is the title of a new guide 
for parents of high school students, 
and can serve as a handbook for par- 
ents of boys and girls who will soon 
enter high school. It describes how 
adolescents grow; how and why teen- 
age fads sweep the town; how mothers 
and dads can help their youngsters 


* set up workable family rules for cur- 


fews, home chores, and use of the cat. 
It is published by the National School 
Public Relations Association in co- 
operation with the secondary prin- 
cipals and PTA. Single copies are 50 
cents, with discounts for larger orders. 
Order from NSPRA, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teaching 1s fun... 


heard, of a newsworthy item for your 
DCT page in the Journal? 

Just checking — is teaching a job 
or a profession with you? 


me€as- 
Cook 
ident 
Revo- 
i E <I 
when 
d. It 
1 and 
west 
were 
fam- 
eX!ICO € 
a Do You Have: 
nced 
1. A sense of humor? 
| set November reminders: as 
? 
r 49 How is that FTA Club you started? 2. A liking for peop le: 
> has Have you written to your legislator 3. Patience? 
ceed or congressman? 
; ? 
ain- Are you ready for American Edu- 4. Good health: 
tsity cation Week? 5. The courage to accept criticism? 
with Are you going to vote? Have you ‘ 

? 
voll encouraged others? : 6. Time to read for personal growth? 
state Are your local association commut- 7. The ability to accept responsibility? 
hool tees functioning? Do we have their : 

a names? 8. The desire to help others? 
ded Pee foe: EN Ce ee 708 9. Average or better intelligence? 
0. 


— 


Teaching as a foremost thought? 


If you don’t have all or most of these, do yourself, 
your pupils, and your fellow teachers a favor . . . do 
something else. 


DCT Committees: 
Many sections of our state are rep- 


resented by a chairman selected to 
lide head one of the KEA-DCT commit- 
tees for 1959-60: 











*: Thomasine Garnett, from Harlan, is As a teacher, you are respon- 
* chairman of the Citizenship Commit- sible for your students’ 
* tee, while Willie Norton, Fort Mit- 
* chell, heads the Resolutions group. love 
iad Fronting for the Nominating Com- guidance 
+ mittee is Jess Gardner, of Lexington, : 
* and the Scholarship Committee is proecnes 
* headed by Dorcas Willis, of Paris. faith 
al Edna Lindle, Henderson, is lending comeol 
* her time and experience to the all- : 
* important Salary Committee. Cath- SECUERY 
50 erine Hancock, Louisville, is in charge acceptance 
* of the TEPS Committee, and Omega DCT Board at work independence 
* Lutes will serve on the Budget Com- 
mittee from Louisville. 
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> ists_in a few states. 


to the same stat 


But today, most Americans have nla an opportunity 10 Parivs 


on at least a short section of highway whége there afe’no stop: 
lights or intersections at grade, where ciltves and” grades. ar) 

gentle, and opposing traffic is separated by a median strip. "This 
is true even though the~-vast construction program to complete ee 
the 41,000-mile National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways is only three years old. 


Long stretches of new, four-lane divided highway are still inte: 





Rapid Progress 

Progress has been impressive, even 
though it is just becoming visible as 
actual pavement in most afeas. 

Some 4,800 miles of the Interstate 
System, toll and otherwise, are already 
completed and open to traffic. And 
many of the 5,100 more miles of 
highway and 5,000 bridges now under 
construction will be open to traffic 
within from a few months to a year. 

An idea of how quickly the pro- 
gtam is moving can be gained from 


the amount being spent to build Ine 


terstate System highways. In the last 
12 months, some $1.825 billion worth 
of work was put underway . . . more 


_» than five times as much as in the year 


~ Gwent. However, a taste of what is on the way is sampled:by tens of 
" milli@hs of motorists each year_on highways ‘such as ithe New 
York Thruway, and Ohio and Indiana Turnpikes, which ate built 

fds as the new Interstate Systemfoutes. And in 
| am increasing number of states, colorful red, white and blue 
"markers are appearing to signal completion of another es of 
‘the world’s most vital highway network. 


has been made despite the tremendous 
amount of preparation needed before 
a single shovelful of earth is rurned. 
When the program began, an average 
of 21 months was needed to acquire 
land and complete the complex plan- 
ning and surveying necessary before 
construction. An additional 24 months 
were required before plans became 
bridges and pavement. Through use of 
modern methods such as aerial photo- 
gtammetry, and modern equipment 
such as electronic computers, state 
highway departments have reduced 
preliminary time by several months. 
Yet, even today a period of 3-1/2 
years may be required from initiation 
to completion of a stretch of Inter- 
state System highway. 


Saving in Lives 


It is significant that, despite pres- 


sures for reduction in governmental 
expenditures in several fields, Amer- 
icans ate supporting this unprece- 
dented road construction program. 
One reason is that good roads affect 
everyone, rather than a segment of 
the society or economy. In fact, roads 
are considered one of the best in- 
vestments a nation can make. 

Accident and death rates on Inter- 


state System highways ate only a frac- 
ee eee cent ae be- 
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Here Cosh 


cause these new highways are spe- 
cifically designed to handle large vol- 
umes of high-speed traffic safely. Wide 
lanes reduce chance of “sideswiping’ 
and shoulder accidents. Wide median 
strips sepatating opposing lanes of 
traffic virtually eliminate head-on col- 
lisions. Easy curves, paved shoulders, 
long sight distance and most impor- 
tantly, controlled access, all are es- 
sential in a safe road for modern 
through traffic. Controlled access high- 
ways in the United States have only 
one-third to one-half as many. fatal 
accidents as other roads. 

Safety experts say that Interstate 
System routes already in use, although 
only a small percentage of total road 
mileage, had a significant effect in 
making last year's acident rate the 
lowest on record. In 1958, nearly 70 
million vehicles traveled 650 billion 
miles, during which 37,000 persons 
were killed in motor vehicle accidents. 
Completion of the entire Interstate 
System is expected to save at least 
4,000 lives and 100,000 injuries each 
year. In addition, it should save abou: 
$600 million of the estimated $5.4 


_- billion annual economic cost of acci- 


dents. This saving alone, over the life 
of these highways, will more than re- 
pay their cist to the average motorist. 
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Superhighways 


_Wealth-Creating Design 

Safety is by no means the only rea- 
son for public support of the long- 
range highway program. 

Ninety per cent of all intercity 
travel in the United States is by motor 
vehicle, and more than three-quarters 
of all U.S. freight moves by truck. By 
reducing time necessary in shipment 
and lowering the cost of merchandise, 
highways affect everyone, whether they 
are drivers or not. 

Interstate System highways have 
tremendous impact on the econamies 
of nearby communities. Superhigh- 
ways result in improved business, and 


outskirts of cities and in rural areas. 
For example, even before the New 
York Thruway was completed some 
$150 million worth of new plant in- 
vestment had been planned along the 
right of way. Every major city has 
had the experience of watching new 
residential areas develop along the 
routes of freeways, frequently before 


the roads are completed. 


They're On the Way 

Despite the fact that this is a 15- 
year program, and thousands of miles 
of Interstate System highways are al- 
ready under construction., many Amer- 
icans seem to expect even more rapid 
progress. 

This public impatience is a matter 
of great concern to highway engi- 


neers, since continued public support 


is vital to continuance of the program 


_at the level envisioned by the 1956 | 
“Highway Act. - 
Obtaining this continued support, | 


highway experts feel, is a matter of 


acquainting people with the tremen- 
dous amount of work involved in road 


_ planning and construction. Nothing 
but the best is suitable for Interstate 


een OS es ar 


__ life tomorrow. 


crete pavement built to last fifty years 
under heavy traffic. Design of a super- 
highway is one of the most complex 
of engineering problems. Designers 
must analyze not only present day traf- 
fic, but how much traffic there will 
be fifteen years from now. Surveys 
must then be made to determine the 
most economical and practical route. 
Hundreds of parcels of land must be 
valued and purchased. Only then can 
construction begin. The casual observ- 
er may be more impressed by a 50 
story building than a 50 mile high- 
way. Actually, the highway is usually 
a much bigger job of engineering as 
well as construction. 

Considering the difficulty of build- 
ing expressways, the progress already 
made is remarkable. The Pyramids and 
the Panama Canal, construction mile- 
stones of the past, ate small in com- 
parison and could be completed in a 
few days or weeks if all the contractors 
now at work on highway construction 
could be assembled in one place. — 

Thus far, the long-tange highway 
program is ahead of schedule. So, if 
you had to fight a traffic jam on the 
way to work, don’t be impatient. Yes- 
terday's plans are becoming today's 
pavement in roads that oes save = 





One of the most notable and en- 
couraging trends in teacher educa- 
tion is the increasing awareness and 
acceptance, by public-school admin- 
istrators and teachers, of their indi- 
vidual professional responsibility for 
cooperating in planning, providing, 
and evaluating practical experience 
for interns or student teachers. The 
values of the internship, or student 
teaching, experience, which has 
come to be recognized as the most 
important phase of professional prep- 
aration for teaching, are not limited 
to those which accrue to the prospec- 
tive teachers. There are many dis- 
tinct values which come to the public 
schools and the individual members 
of the school systems who partici- 
pate in the program. Such participa- 
tion is a distinct stimulation to pro- 


by Garth K. Blake 


Your Student Teacher: 


A Burden? 


fessional growth. 


,.. ora Blessing ? 


The selection of a teacher to serve 
as a directing, cooperating, or critic 
teacher (the first of these terms will 
be used hereafter in this article) for 
a student teacher is an indication that 
this person is recognized by the school 
administration as a superior teacher. 
This designation alone is a profession- 
al stimulant. Aware of the new respon- 
sibility he has accepted, the level of 
the performance of the directing 
teacher will rise as he measures up 
to what is expected of him as a master 
teacher. He will begin to re-evaluate 
his own professional competence even 
before the arrival of the student teach- 
er. In the process of thinking through 
and planning for the student teacher's 
program and in planning and working 
with the student teacher, the direct- 
ing teacher will of necessity give more 
than usual attention to his own pro- 
gram of instruction and classroom pro- 
cedures, looking at them with more 
critical eyes, since much of what he 
does may be adopted by the begin- 
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ning teacher. The presence of a young 
person, eagerly seeking the most direct 
route to becoming an efficient teacher, 
requires that the directing teacher be 
at his very best. 

Teachers who have worked with stu- 
dent teachers report that they have 
gained new ideas and methods of ap- 
proach from the young people in deal- 
ing with subject content as well as in 
matters of classroom procedures. The 
presence of student teachers further 
enhances and enriches the work of the 
regular classroom teachers, since two 
teachers in a classroom can more ef- 
fectively work with individual pupils 
and with special problems. Student 
teachers are particularly helpful in as- 
sisting with many of the time-con- 
suming routine tasks that teachers are 
called upon to perform. In carrying 





Dr. Blake is associate professor 
of education and director of in- 
ternships at The Florida State Uni- 
versity Tallahassee. 











out these routine duties, the student 
teachers are receiving practical les- 
sons in their preparation for teaching. 
As they are able to assume more fe- 
sponsibility for their directing teach- 
ers’ classes, opportunities will come for 
the directing teachers to be released 
from the regular class schedules to 
participate in school, county, and state 
meetings. This is not an exploitation 
of the student teachers, for their pro- 
grams should include some full-time 
teaching in the absence of directing 
teachers. Directing teachers have re- 
ported that student teachers, in these 
and other ways, save them as much 
or more time than they require in 
extra effort and thus they “carry their 
own weight.” Perhaps the ‘most valu- 
able contribution made by the student 
teachers directly to the pupils and 
teachers with whom they work is their 


_ contagious enthusiasm for teaching. 


Administrators and supervisors look 
upon the student-teaching program as 
a vital phase of the local school’s in- 
service teacher-education program. 
One school principal expressed this 
opinion by saying, “We want student 
teachers in our school; they're good 


Please turn to page 24 
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CONFERENCE THEME: 


Basic Values in a Changing 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


Curriculum 


ee 


Final plans are nearing completion for the An- 14° FEMENTARY PRINCI 


nual Conference of the Kentucky DESP, on No- 
vember 19—20, at the University of Louisville. By 
now, each member should have received a no- 


tice and a form for pre-registration, participation 
in the tour, and dinner reservartion. 


Have you sent in your reservation? 


As a reminder, registration begins in the Uni- 
versity Center, at 8:30 A.M., November 19, with 
coffee served in the Library Lounge. At 9:30 A.M. 
the last bus will leave for the General Electric 
Company plant, where we will be escorted on 


an educational tour and be their guests for lunch 


The first general meeting will be 
at 3:00 P.M., Thursday. The program 
will be centered around a role-playing 
type of “faculty meeting,” planned by 
Ben X. Freeman, Director of Guid- 
ance for the Louisville Schools. Din- 
ner will follow, and everyone is in- 
vited to sup ‘in the new seseetcis 
Center cafeteria. 

Dr. Harold J. McNally, Professor of 
Education in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will address us on 
Thursday evening. Afterwards, there 
will be a reception in the KEA head- 
quarters building, which is located on 
the University campus. Meet your 
KEA staff, tour the headquarters build- 
ing, and renew acquaintances for old 
times’ sake. 
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We will be privileged to hear Dr. 
McNally again on Friday morning, 
with clinics to follow. They will con- 
tinue after lunch. 

Dr. Robert W. Eaves, NEA-DESP 
Executive Secretary, will share news 
of professional organizations with us 
on Friday afternoon. Then, Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer, head of the Department 
of Education and former Dean of the 
University of Louisville, will sum- 
marize the conference. 

The final session will be a dinner 
meeting, with Miss Chloe Gifford as 
our guest speaker. She is known in- 
ternationally, having traveled widely as 
the national president of the Women’s 
Clubs of America. 

Mark your calendar. Plan to attend 


A oo 


4 
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Dr. Robert W. Eaves 


all sessions. We'll be seeing you in 
Louisville, November 19-20. 





District Reports 

The following District Represent- 
atives report: 

First will be holding a luncheon 
meeting with Earl Adams as the 
speaker. 

Second plans a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting. 

Third had Mrs. Virginia Atkinson 
as guest speaker in October. 

Fifth held a luncheon and business 
meeting. 


Please turn to page 28 





August Teachers For August Temperatures 


By Drewry Meece 


Six classes in English I—beginning 
August 17! No period for preparation! 
Barely time for lunch! One hundred 
ninety-five freshmen faces—buoyant, 
gallant, bright, full, insecure, re- 
sponsible, mischievous, recalcitrant— 
beamed and glared at me! Enough to 
send anyone berserk! And the tem- 
perature was well above ninety! 

The force of this environment 
brought me to grips with the ques- 
tion: How can I be an august teacher 
in August temperatures? My only 
pragmatic answer had to lie within 
my opinion of those freshmen. Every 
one of them was a valuable person- 
ality, I concluded. But how? 

One is especially valuable associa- 
tionally. His associations and exper- 
iences with others have enriched him 
to the point of enabling him to make 
splendid contributions to the class. 
Also, each one is associationally valu- 
able especially to those who have been 


the closest to him psychologically. 


They are all valuable chronological- 
ly. Because at given points in time 
they have begun to impinge upon the 
historical scene and have participated 
in durational (as well as qualitative) 
experiences which have enriched them. 
Thus, to have participated in the un- 
folding drama of “Time” gives one a 
sort of relationship with the Infinite 
—and a value. 


Each pupil has potential value eco- 
nomically, even the one who says he 
will “investigate” his several thousand 
dollar inheritance when he receives it 
at the legal age! 

And, of all things, each pupil is 
valuable didactically! While the teach- 
er may know some things better than 
his pupils do, he may well be in- 
structed in other areas by the very pu- 
pil whom he has dubbed as “dumb.” 


There is a sense in which each pu- 


pil is nationally and universally valu- 
able. Because in the fight of the free 
world against Communism, the indi- 
vidual’s welfare is of strategic im- 
portance. 

More basic than any of these ways 
in which a pupil is valuable, howeve-, 
is his value intrinsically. He, in the 
Judaic-Christian tradition and in the 
democratic way of life, is invaluabie 
by virtue of his being human. 

Therefore, what an august cha’- 
lenge is mine! I pan gold! I mine 
diamonds! I teach—treal people! I ar 
the richer for my associations with 
the one hundred ninety-five. I forget 
how tired I am, and the August tem- 
perature drops! 





Mr. Meece is District CTA Chairman or | 
the Middle Cumberland Education As- 
sociation, and a teacher in Russell Coun- 
ty High School, Russell Springs. 














ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Teachers in more than 203 school districts have enrolled in the low cost 


KEA Group Income Protection Program 


These educators have purchased ‘‘peace of mind” at a very low cost to help 
defray expenses when they are sick or disabled by an accident and unable to 
perform their teaching duties. 


If your school system does not participate—have your superintendent contact 
the local office. This is the only income-protection plan approved by the KEA. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
360 Francis Building, Louisville, Kentucky 


Send me details of the Official KEA Plan of Group (Sickness and Accident) Insurance. 
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News ‘N’ VIEWS 


_.. KEA—NEA DEPARTMENTS 


Regional Instructional Conference 

NEA President W. W. Eshelman, 
supervising principal of the Upper 
Dublin Schools, Fort Washington, 
Pennslvania, will be one of the speak- 
ers at the regional conference sponsor- 
ed by the NEA and affiliated units in 
cooperation with state and local groups 
which is to be held January 27-30, 
1960, in Louisville. 

The program for the conference, to 
be devoted exclusively to the improve- 
ment of instruction, will include 
speeches by outstanding national lead- 
ers; small group discussions; demon- 
strations and learning of skill prac- 
tices; informal chats; and an exhibit of 
instructional materials from the NEA. 


Speakers, in addition to Dr. Eshel- 
man, will include: A. W. Foshay, exec- 
utive officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation; 
Omer Carmichael, superintendent of 
schools, Louisville; Herbert Thelen, 
Human Dynamics Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Lyman V. Ginger, 
dean, UK College of Education; H. 
Gerthon Morgan of the Institute of 
Child Study, University of Maryland; 
and William G. Hollister, consultant, 
Mental Health in Education, National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, of the KEA 
Staff, Louisville, is the co-ordinator of 
the conference for Kentucky. 





Conditions of Work Project 

Another step in a nationwide pro- 
ject designed to improve working con- 
ditions for teachers will be taken dur- 
ing Thanksgiving week, when about 
50 teachers from all over the country 
meet to get ideas on how to take the 
initiative in their own schools to get 
“better conditions for better teaching.” 
Sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, the conference is 
to be held at NEA headquarters in 
Washington, November 28-29. 
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Miss Edith Haynes, from Hender- 
son, will represent Kentucky teachers 
at the meeting, which is an outgrowth 
of a “Conditions of Work” project 
initiated by the DCT last year. Teach- 
ers invited to this conference represent 
local education associations which are 
conducting pilot studies in their own 
school systems. 

The teacher-participants will get a 
firsthand look at the DCT’s 140-page 
report of its project entitled, Condi- 
tions of Work for Quality Teaching, 
which will be used as a measuring 
stick and range finder for their own 
projects. 

The new report, to be published in 
mid-November, lists certain “rights” 
that teachers are entitled to expect, 
and outlines certain principles that 
should be established if the conditions 
under which teachers work are con- 
ducive to quality teaching. 

The report states that teachers 
should have: (1) professional recog- 
nition; (2) time and means to teach; 
(3) fair treatment; (4) good adminis- 
tration; and (5) security and welfare. 
Using these conditions as a point of 
departure, conference participants can 
compare what provisions are made in 
their own school systems with the 
“ideal” ones suggested in the report, 
and plan action programs to improve 
conditions. 





FBLA 

The Future Business Leaders of 
America is the national organization 
for students in business education, 
sponsored by the United Business Ed- 
ucation Association, a department of 
the National Education Association. 
There are now more than 2000 chap- 
ters, and nearly 50,000 members of 
FBLA. 

High school students who are taking 
a course in business are eligible for 
membership. College students may be- 


long to the organization, and may use 
the Greek letters, Phi Beta Lambda, for 
their chapter name. 

Psychologically, FBLA is important 
to business students because it gives 
them a chance to channel their extra- 
curricular activities into organizations 
telated to their classroom work or 
their chosen vocation. 

Attitudes, desirable work habits, and 
parliamentary skills can be developed 
through such activites as service pro- 
jects, money-making projects, social 
affairs, the give and take discussions of 
local chapter meetings, and the prepa- 
ration for state and national conven- 
tions. 

Anyone interested in starting a chap- 
ter is encouraged to write to Eugene 
Smith, Murray College High School, 
or to Hollis Guy, FBLA Executive Di- 
rector, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Russia Visited 

This year, 1959, may well go down 
in history as “the” year for visiting 
Russia. Some of the first to visit were 
educators — even before President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
—and now our own Mrs. Willie C. 
Ray has gone. 

She and about 60 other top school 
administrators left October 3 on the 
“Russian Travel Project” sponsored by 
the NEA, the American Association 
of School Administrators, and the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. Split into 
two groups, they flew to Moscow via 
Copenhagen, Helsinki, and Leningrad. 

In Moscow, there were tours of the 
Kremlin, and inspection of the Acade- 
my of Pedagogical Sciences, and con- 
ferences with Russian educational 
leaders. They also visited technical 
schools, and schools on collective 
farms. Inspections of schools, and con- 
ferences with faculty members, were 
scheduled for Tbilisi, capital of Geor- 
gia, home republic of Stalin, and Kiev, 
capital of the Ukraine. 

They were scheduled to return to 
this country on November 3, by way 
of Warsaw and Berlin. They were to 
visit the Free University in West Ber- 
lin, and take sightseeing trips through 
the city. 
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LITERATURE STUDY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS by Dwight L. Burton. Holt. 
Here is a book sure to find a receptive 
audience in the English teachers of the 
country. The author, a prominent fig- 
ure in English teaching circles and 
editor of THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, has 
approached frankly and without prej- 
udice the problem of the teaching of 
literature in American high schools 
today. 

Dr. Burton begins his readable and 
erudite book with a discussion of the 
purpose of teaching literature to ad- 
olescents. He suggests various ap- 
proaches and discusses the various 
types of literature, such as adven- 
ture, problem, and historical. From 
there, he gives specific helps in teach- 
ing fiction, both novels and the short 
story; biography; essay; poetry; and 
the drama. 

Particularly interesting is the chap- 
ter entitled “Organizing the Program 
in Literature.” Here he presents var- 
ious approaches, such as following an 
anthology, specified selections, types, 
chronological, and themes or units. 
Each plan is carefully described, and 
the strengths and weaknesses are 
pointed out. 

Of special value are the book lists 
appended to each chapter, giving sug- 
gested readings which parallel meth- 
ods recommended. Scattered through- 
out the book are teaching plans and 
specific devices. Appendices include 
a listing of recent references on teach- 
ing literature in secondary schools; 
suggested aids such as book lists and 
audio-visual materials; and a directory 
of publishers. 

The book, a happy combination of 
theory and practice, has much to offer 
to all teachers of English. Inexper- 
ienced teachers will find it invaluable 
in organizing and teaching; others will 
find it stimulating and rewarding, pre- 
senting many new ideas and materials. 
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(Reviews by A. J. Beeler) 


How To LIvE THROUGH JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL by Eric W. Johnson. 
Lippincott. $3.95. Though designed 
especially for parents, this is a book 
which will interest and inform teach- 
ers of all grades, especially those who 
teach in junior high school. The jacket 
describes the book as “a practical dis- 
cussion of the academic, social, and 
sex life of 11 to 15 year-olds at home 
and at school.” This succinctly ac- 
counts for what is in the book. 

The author is head of the Junior 
High School of Germantown Friends 
School in Philadelphia, where he has 
taught history and English. The book 
is the result of years of experience in 
talking and counseling with parents 
and students. The book is practical, 
readable, and spiced with personal in- 
terviews and results of questionnaires. 

It would be difficult to think of any 
aspect of adolescence which is not 
covered in Mr. Johnson’s treatment. 
He begins his book with a presenta- 
tion of “junior high schoolers” and 
moves from that point to discuss 
school work and its many facets. Con- 
siderable time is spent in discussing 
social life at home and at school. The 
author even includes some ideas for 
successful parties. Boy-and-Girl rela- 
tionships also receive exhaustive con- 
sideration. The last pages of the book 
are devoted to a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including a discussion of what 
teenagers think of parents, chores, 
money, telephone, TV, and lipstick. 

It is likely that not all readers will 
agree with everything the author has 
to say. They will, however, enjoy every 
word and will find this a stimulating, 
provocative book. 

Gusty’s CHILD by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart. Longmans, Green. $5. This 
autobiography of a popular novelist 
reads like fiction, and the beautiful 
prose adds much to the joy of read- 
ing the book. The author says “Pages, 


scenes had to be written, discarded, 
written again until I felt satisfied 
that I had told the truth.” Every page 
bears evidence of the attention which 
she gave to planning, organizing, and 
writing. The book is a delight from 
beginning to end. 

The narrative begins with an ac- 
count of her girlhood, vividly de- 
scribed to show her background and 
family traditions. As a young woman 
she went to China, a dream she held 
to for many years. There she met her 
husband, and they moved to several 
different sections, leading always a 
life of extreme excitement and danger. 
She describes vividly and with great 
power the dangers of their contacts 
with the Communists and in close 
proximity with troops and death. 

Their return to America coincided 
with the depression. They settled in 
Washington, and then moved to Cal- 
ifornia. Since World War II they 
have lived in San Francisco. 

From a life full of adventure, hap- 
piness, and tribulation Alice Tisdale 
Hobart has chosen carefully and well 
a large number of incidents to relate. 
These she highlights with rare skill, 
managing to maintain a continuity of 
experience and story without includ- 
ing insignificant detail. Throughout 
the account is the story of her writing 
career, an interesting facet in itself. 

Gusty’s CHILD is a rare experience 
in autobiography and in ready plea- 
sure. It deserves the wide popularity it 
is sure to achieve. 


THE SMILE THAT TRAVELED 
AROUND THE WORLD by Jim Pierce. 
$1.75. This is an unusually good story 
for very young boys and girls. It is the 
unique account of how Danny's 
smile in Maine caught up with him in 
California at a time when he needed 
it most. (Dutton) 
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The Present Challenge to Education 


Continuned from page 10 


job up to this time in what they were 
supposed to do. We have had a fairly 
good educational system for our de- 
veloping nation, but it is not adequate 
for our nation of the future. 

It seems to me that there are five 
big jobs that the public schools must 
work on as rapidly as possible: 


1. We must recognize that we are 
not the only educational institution in 
the community, and must relate our- 
selves more effectively to other edvu- 
cational agencies. 

2. Concurrent with establishing sat- 
istactory relationships with other edu- 
cational agencies, we must make de- 
cisions and state much more clearly 
than we have ever done in the past the 
goals of public education. We need 
to define more narrowly, but more ac- 
curately, our goals, and include with 
a high priority these four things: 

(a) Concern for the fundamental 
skills, with special emphasis on the 
skills of communication. 

(b) An understanding of our coun- 
try’s history and ideals, and the re- 
sponsibilities of citizens in a free 
society. 

(c) The development, in students, 
of the ability to think critically, to 
make wise decisions, to sort out the 
chaff, and to be able to discriminate. 

(d) The development of a desire to 
learn, and the realization that learning 
can be a thrilling experience. 

Establishing satisfactory relation- 
ships with other educational agencies 
and deciding on the goals of public 
schools are jobs for the community, 
the board of education, and the pro- 
fessional staff; but they are primarily 
the job of the community under the 
leadership of the board of education. 
We, as professional educators, should 
act primarily in an advisory capacity, 
for it is only when the community 
makes the fundamental decisions that 
we are going to get the understanding 
and ‘support for public education which 
is needed. 

3. The third important job is pri- 
marily one for professional educators, 
and that is making decisions upon the 
content to be covered and the skills 
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to be developed in the instructional 
areas. This should be done in a manner 
consistent with the decisions made on 
goals, and is a matter which needs our 
immediate attention. 

. Along with this we need to develop 
better ways of evaluating our product. 
When transmission was the principal 
goal of instruction, evaluation was re- 
latively simple; recall of specific facts 
was an accurate measure. Measurement 
of the ability to discriminate and make 
valid judgments is much more dif- 
ficult. 

4. We need to develop creative ways 
of using new instructional tools. In- 
novation in instructional techniques is 
long overdue. We need to try out 
new patterns of organization, new 
tools of instruction, and new methods 
of more efectively doing the job we 
are supposed to do. The economists 
would call this increasing our pro- 
ductivity per worker. 

In this area, we should give care- 
ful consideration to the development 
and use of teaching aids, some of 
which are on the market already, 
which are under the control of the 
learner and with which he can set his 
own pace under the guidance of the 
teacher. In this area, too, school ad- 
ministration is going to have to do a 
better job in relieving teachers of 
clerical routine and freeing them to 
do a creative teaching job. 

5. We must do a better job in mak- 
ing adaptations for individual abilities 
of the learner. It has been said that a 
good teacher is one who, after three 
weeks of school, not only has clearly 
defined group goals, but has clearly 
defined individual goals for each stu- 
dent in her class. The new instruction- 
al materials and better use of tests will 
contribute to the possibility of this 
being accomplished. A good admin- 
istrator is one who makes it possible, 
through the provision of materials, en- 
couragement, and general environ- 
ment, for the good teacher to do her 
job. 

These, then, are the challenges we 
face in the school year 1959-60. Now, 
we must go to work meeting these 
challenges. 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
ee ae 





COTTON 


... Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber 


Perfect 
for classes 


Through sound and 

color photography, this 
16mm film tells how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 years. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 

and high school level. 
Length, 28 minutes. 

Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
For free loan... 


Write: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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LIPPINCOTT 


Books that Make 
History Live! 





MOSBY 


Grey Ghost of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS. Illustrated 
by Albert Orbaan. A carefully re- 
searched and exciting biography of 
John Singleton Mosby, famous guer- 
rilla fighter for the Confederacy dur- 
ing the Civil War. Grades 7-12. $2.95 


CORMORANT’S BROOD 


By INGLIS FLETCHER. Latest of the 
author's splendid novels about the 
Colonial South. History, suspense, and 
romance are mingled in the exciting 
story of the Carolina colonists’ strug- 
gle to win the freedom and justice 
that had been promised. 

High School. $3.95 





THE BOLD CAVALIERS 


Morgan's 2nd Kentucky Cavalry Raiders 
By DEE ALEXANDER BROWN. Illus- 
trated with contemporary photographs 
and maps. Authentic Civil War history 
based on contemporary sources—the 
dramatic story of John Morgan and his 

i nfederate Raiders from 





g Co 
Shiloh to Appomattox. 
High School $6.00 


Send for FREE 
(1) elementary 
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CAPTAIN LITTLE AX 


By JAMES STREET. Little Ax Trowbridge 
finds himself the leader of “The 
Cradle Company," a group of Con- 
federate maravders—tough and re- 
sourceful. Absorbing account of youth- 
in-the-ranks, unique in Civil War fic- 
tion. For the mature high school 
student. 


1959-60 catalogs of books for 
and junior high, (2) high school 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Whot is o Tree—interesting . . . i 


Grade 1 
What is a Season 


What is a Turtle 
What is a Plant 


Grade 2 


Whet is a Chicken 
What is a Fish 


Grade 3 





What is a Butterfly 
What is a Cow 
What is a Frog 
What is a Tree 


—Benefic Press 


5 


have you seen the new 


By) waar IS IT series! 


high interest supplementary science books . 


Rapidly increasing in popularity because they vitalize basic 
science facts (not oddities or rarities) with readable, under- 
standable description and colorful, related illustrations. Care- 
fully graded with interest to much higher reading levels. 





Intermediate Grades 


What is a Rock 

What is a Rocket 
What is a Solar System 
What is a Magnet 


What is a Bird ond for complete catalog and prices 





Pe ee 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 
BECKLEY-CARDY 


REPRESENTED BY GEORGE SWEETMAN, 1900 n. narragansett ave., chicago 39, ill. 
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Student Teacher 
Continued from page 18 


for us.” All members of a school fac. 
ulty, though not working directly with 
the student teachers, know that their 
classroom teaching and the manner 
in which they accept and perform 
their full scope of professional te. 
sponsibilities will come under the close 
scrutiny of the alert young teachers-to. 
be. Hence, improvement in the quzlity 
of classroom instruction and a more 
competent discharge of all professional 
duties by the total staff—desired te. 
sults of inservice education—are 
brought about. 


Another important phase of every 
school’s inservice program is the ri- 
entation of new teachers. Directing 
teachers, principals, and supervisors 
have reported that by working clo:ely 
with student teachers their insight in- 
to the many and varied problems of 
beginning teachers has been markedly 
sharpened. Consequently, they are bet- 
ter able to serve effectively in working 
with new teachers in their schools. 
A goodly number of student teachers 
are later employed in the school sys- 
tems in which they served and there- 
fore have already received a thorough 
orientation to the system before be- 
coming full-time, responsible mem- 
bers of the staff. 

The student-teaching program af- 
fords a splendid opportunity for school 
administrators to observe personally 
the full scope of the work of student 
teachers as prospective teachers for 
their schools. There are ample op- 
portunities during the student teach- 
ing period for principals to learn how 
the student teachers accept and per- 
form duties in relation to the varied 
functions of the teacher's position in- 
cluding classroom proficiency. Such 
matters as acceptance of extra-teach- 
ing assignments, cooperation with fac- 
ulty members, and working with pu- 
pils and parents in the many phases 
of the total school program may be 
closely observed. At the same time 
student teachers are given a chance ‘0 
decide, on the basis of first-hand ex- 
perience, if they wish to teach in the 
school system. The opportunities for 
selective recruitment and screening »f 


Please turn to page 31 
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Better Than Ever... 
Savings Bonds 


United States Savings Bonds are 
now better to buy and hold than 
ever before. 

Authorized by Congress, the 
Treasury bas announced that Series 
EB and H bonds, old and new, will 
pay you more interest. The increase 
is approximately 14% per year. 

This is good news to the 40 mil- 
lion Americans who hold more 
than $4214 billion im E and H 
bonds, to the 8 million now buy- 
ing bonds through payroll savings 
where they work, and the millions 
more who buy them where they 
bank. 

Series E bonds issued in June, 1959 
and hereafter will earn 334% if held 
to maturity, 7 years and 9 months. On 
bonds not held the full period, the 
gains will be less. 

The increase from the old 34% 
tate is accomplished by shortening the 
maturity period from the former 8 
years and 11 months. Prices remain 
the same: 75 cents on the dollar of 
maturity value. Cash values will be im- 
proved all along the line, graduated so 
you get more for holding onto your 
bonds longer. 

Similarly, H bonds issued from June 
first on will yield 334%, up one-half 
per cent, when held to their 10-year 
maturity. H bonds sell at par (face) 
value, pay interest by Treasury check 
each six months and are redeemable 
at par after six months holding on the 
first day of any calendar month after 
one month’s written notice (to any 
Federal Reserve Bank or Branch, or at 
the Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States in Washington 25, 
D. C.). Increased yield shows up in 
your interest checks. After 114 years 
it will be a level 4% to maturity. 


Reasons for Higher Yields 

Why did the President ask Congress 
for authority to increase the yields on 
Savings Bonds? 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


by John U. Courtney 


The limit on interest that could be 
paid on Savings Bonds was 3.26%. 
Compared to current yields on some 
other forms of savings and invest- 
ments, this was a handicap to bond 
sales, which are important to the man- 
agement of the debt for the general 
good of the economy. 

The Treasury wants to keep at least 
15% of the debt in Savings Bonds and 
would like to see even more of it in 
the hands of individuals. This calls for 
bigger sales and longer holding of 
bonds. The graduated yields reward 
those who keep their money in the 
bonds instead of moving it in and out 
with the rise and fall of other savings 
and investment yields as the “put and 
take” investor does. 

It costs the Treasury money to issue 
a bond, keep records of ownership, is- 


sue interest checks for H bonds, and 
redeem the bond finally, and that’s an- 
other reason for encouraging the 
bondholder to hold tight. 

Fortunately, enough real savers and 
long-term investors hold onto their 
bonds to bring the average age of E 
bonds, among over $38 billion worth 
held today, to around seven years. For 
a security that is in effect a demand 
note payable at any time after two 
months, that is a solid state of affairs. 

For every dollar, it gets from Sav- 
ings Bond sales, the Treasury has one 
dollar less to borrow from the com- 
mercial banking system where it can 
add to inflationary pressure, a con- 
sideration doubly important in recent 
years of heavy defense spending. 

Surveys have always shown that 
most people like Savings Bonds be- 
cause they are easy to buy on payroll 
savings, completely safe investments, 


Please turn to page 29 





Mr. Courtney is State Director 
of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Savings Bonds Division, 
Louisville. 














Something Really New Iu Readenre 


Remedial readers for intermediate gradess 


Deep-Sea Adventure Series 
Five exciting book-length stories. Scientifically constructed by remedial 
reading experts to raise beginning reading skills to fourth-grade level. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: 1ST THROUGH 3RD 


Supplementary readers for grades 1, 2 and 3: 


The Jim Forest Readers 


Plot, action, suspense and high comedy, all within a frame- 5, 
work of basal reading patterns. Six carefully gradated \Be 
miniature “novels” that really supplement the basal read- 


ing program. 


GRADATED LEVELS OF READING DIFFICULTY: 1ST THROUGH 3RD 








707 Browder St. 





Write for full information and free sample pages. 
HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Department S 


° Dallas, Texas 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Il—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 
Apetean Heck Gouger. Se 
—- > ate eae Sone 6 Newman 
Ashland; L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
ey BY Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 
Beckley, Cardy Ce., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill. O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 
Cadmus Books, E. M. a tgs ye 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
St., Georgetown. 


Childeraft, Merchandise Mart — Chicago 


54, Ill—Sara Wharton, 425 W 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 


Collier's ine 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. ¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 

nence. 
F. E. Compten and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
irginia Tippett, 


Chicago 
1612 Chichester, 


ae ig | and Ce. Re! Junior Literary 
Garden City, N. ¥.—Francis Taylor, 
Po. Box 164, 


The Economy Ce., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 
aces as and Britannica 


Encyclopedia 
Junior, 425 Mi a? 11, Ml. 
, Louis- 


—A. J. Akers, South, First St. 
ville 14. 


Follett Publishing Ce.,—Charles Greer, 506 
South Tennessee Blvd., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central — Supply 
Coe 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Ce., 205 West Wacker nee Chi- 
t.—J: 


Route 1, 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 456 Hart Road, Lexington. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Harlow Publishing Co: Chattanooga, Tenn. 
= Leon Cook, 523 Ct., Louisville 


D. C. —— and Ce., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 

ad t.—J. 307 South 
St., Murray; Te Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, M t. Sterling. 

Henry Helt and Coe., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Settee Sa Go, 2 Bae Bi Boston 7, 

Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave. 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, aa 

ee as Pee 4. O'Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., 

J. B. Lippincett Ce., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, til.—J. Minor Rs Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, 


ee 10 tl meh ae Pubte Ave. 
Chicago 


River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Lexington. 


Nystrom and Ce.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St. Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Ce., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Rew, Petersen and Ce., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


Seience Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., , Il. Graham, Staff 
Associate, 118 North Martin, Muncie, Ind. 
Scott, Feresman Ce., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill—J. Ray Binford, Versailles 

Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Leute. 
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Charles a ag Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Arnett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tenn. 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costelie Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., A gs Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C, Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwes 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Dell 
Drive, Lexington; Miss W Virginia Smith, 
2224 Walterdale Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St, 
Scottsville. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St, 
ange > O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 21) 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylan 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R 


14 Audrey Ave., . 


; Harry ilk, 
610 Third National Bank "Bldg. Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 








Consider these features: 


Pupils’ Texts 
Practice Books 





FOR SUCCESS 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
The GOOD ENGLISH Series-Grades 2-8 


Shane-Ferris-Keener 


V Flexible Organization to meet classroom needs 
V Abundance of oral and written practice 

V English Handbooks—Grades 38-8 

V Teachers’ Editions—Grades 2-8 


For a Complete English Program 
It’s the GOOD ENGLISH Series 


Independent Chapter Tests 


Your LAIDLAW Representative 
Hugh Eblen 


Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 


Teachers’ Editions 


BROTHERS 
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ge TEACHERS- Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


you now. You can borrow BY MAIL 





And, when approved, you will receive, a 


gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 





Dial Finance Company, Dept. K-6 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
pect the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
ever. 


Amount you want to borrow $............. On what date of month will your 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 


Number of months 
you receive salary................................. 


Amount earned 
indus, per momen Go .. 


Name and address 
of school you teach 




















How long with Previous 
present employer.....................--..----...--.- employment.. 

Husband or wife's Salary 
employment. per month $ 

To whom are payments on 

auto made? (Name) Town 

Bank you deal with (Name).. Town. 





Amount you owe bank? $..........--...-..---.--.---.------ . Monthly payments? $._............... e 


What security on bank loan 
List below OTHER Loan or Seaisas company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 











$... to (Name) (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) Town. 





NCES PES RR TE A AMES PE NAL ORS CE: Pea RT eae Ee A 








SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher toans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


e {nstallments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 





Monthly payments include both 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to ype their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect wont ratings. The cash is here . 
from the privacy of your Pi without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request es a loan will receive 
at no charge a 


) a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


ly and waiting for 





You Get 


AE interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 








needs here 
24 Cash 24 
Months | You Get | Months 





$10000's 593 |$40900'$2.275) 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, 


20000 


1180 27 








—none of these people will 


know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 


50000 
30000) 1749| 60000 














3249) 





is completely confidential and private. 


Full Amount 
I Still Owe 








Formerly State Finance Company 
Sizty Years of Service 


Payin 


| 
Per Mo. | To Whom Owing | 
$0... 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





Our 





OUR GUARANTEE 
if for any reason 


you return 

the money within 10 days 

after the loan is made there 

> will be no charge or cost 
to you. 

















| 





* $.. 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please Legh -paaal relative information 
for our confidential fil 





























Name of Relativ (Relationship) ‘idmsilaecebeine 
Street. Town State. EES ak 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town. State sipvecnseits CRED hinlinttenarpinannntens 
Name of Relative.. (Relationship) ...........____. 
Street... Town State Occup. 
Name of Relativ (Relationship) ......._ 
Street. — State. Se 








The above statements are m 
any loan be completed, the vs “Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Occu; 
the perncce of apentns ome. { agree that if 








Sign Full Street 
Name Here. Address 
Town. County State. 











Monthly 
POPUIIE 6... .<.nccittisinbicsccnsinitensins a 


Amount 
eB Gn. on niccctinicincin 


NOT 


First Payment 
Due Date. 


Final Payment 
Due Date. 


Date. 

















Inconsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned amas to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein 


A Monthly Pn fae ead as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 


the above First t that th Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, Bynes By that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


ong im the terms of this note shall at the gemeeny’ 8 option, without notice, 
ler the then unpaid balance due and payab! 


“7 is agreed that the validity and Patel at of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 

















NovemBgk, 1959 





This note is subject to acce, 








The interest hereon shall be at the ~~ of 3% 


rincipal balance not eneqetis $150 
ond payh excess of $300 and 


poceatonse by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


Ag month on that part of the un 
and 234% per month on La pest over $150 
% of 1% per ae on an: 


y remainder of such unpaid 


principal balance computed on the number of days Sepeed. @ month being 30 
consecutive days. 


Be 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


RATEOM ETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


ff’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 

{T’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
ao gn Pe rer Cee 

Teachers say: Bor. agg Ratan with them” 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. KJ911 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE EFFECTIVE DURABLE! 


The most healthful 
snack you fan buy! 
\ \ * 





Elementary Principals 
Continued from page 19 

Central will have a divisional meet- 
ing as part of the general CKEA 
meeting. 

Middle Cumberland will have a 
dinner and business meeting. 

Eastern will have a Rally Day for 
Education, with Earl Martin as speaker. 

Northern will have the second of 
two planned meetings. 

Now write me the results of the 
above listed meetings. 

Be sure to send the names of your 
new district DESP officers to me as 
soon as possible. 


Thinking Man 
Continued from page 14 


I think, then, as teachers we ought to 
try our own ideas, and not be slaves to 
the teachers’ manual or the state cur- 
riculum. Sometimes, get off the beaten 
track. Mention an author who is no 
longer well known; tell a little-known 
fact from history; give a different kind 
of assignment. Shout on rare occasions! 
Do not go out of your way to be differ- 
ent, but remember that, if a student 
remembers you as an individual 25 
years from now, if he remembers a 
joke you told, the chances are he will 
also remember some of the important 
things you tried to help him learn. 

No—I don’t say we should all go 
back to the McGuffey readers and 
teaching ABC’s—I say everybody 
ought to think for himself. 


Library 
Continued from page 11 


There will always be a place for 
recreational reading in a school pro- 
gram and the librarian must make a 


place for this type of reading, too. 


When instructors and pupils acept the 
fact that library use is of an -indi- 
vidual nature and that each pupil must 
be about his own affairs in a respon- 
sible manner that will “insure peace 
and tranquility” to all, then the stu- 
dent and the library are on their way 
to maturity. 





EUROPE —24-80 Days 
‘ORIENT — 18-63 Days 
AFRICA —-25-67 Days 
IC 30-63 Days 

HOLY LAND %40 days 
14-72 Days 

10-44 Days 


STUDENT 
eared and Sealy 1 03 to 
* 66 Day (uropeas 
trips inct steamer from gee 
| es 


BPA tas. | 


WORLD TRAVEL CO $7078 
RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 


Clubs - Organizations 
PEANUT BUTTER 








T.M, REG. 


Name on 
Boxes Free! 


2714 Apple Valley Road, N.E. 
ATLANTA 19, GA. 

Please send sample and information 
without obligation. 
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Group Name. 
Address_____ _— 
City. 
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CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 

4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
RAISE MONEY... 
school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

DR. MEYER BLOCH 
The Astronomy Club 
240 Rivington Street 
New York 2, N. Y. 
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| SELL VINTEX pay 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the P kn top quolity 





lly known h . Choice of 10 
items—money back euieance, "Write for fll 
details and sample dish cloth to: 

VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. 5. 


Serving nationol organizations for over 30 yeor: 
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Savings Bonds 
Continued from page 25 


not subject to marker fluctuations, and 
fully protected against loss, theft or de- 
} suction. Thanks to regular sign-up 
campaigns for payroll savers in some 
45,000 firms, the sale of E bonds of 
$25 to $200 denomination stays re- 
matkably steady. 

President Eisenhower recently stat- 
ed, “I hope that the making of both 
old and new Savings Bonds even more 
attractive will serve as a renewed invi- 
tation to every citizen to buy and hold 
these “shares in America.” To my mind 
there is no better way of saving, no 
mote effective way of strengthening 
our power for peace, than to own 
United States Savings Bonds. To buy 
these bonds is to express faith in 
America. It helps provide the economic 
strength in both our Government and 
in individual families on which our 
freedom depends.” 





Recruitment 
.. « By Nursery 


When Owensboro Superintendent 
Kenneth Estes had trouble recruiting 
teachers this past summer, he rfe- 
sourcefully strung out a little bait 
to attract some qualified young teach- 
ets who had young children at home. 
He asked a number of women who 
had taught in the city schools pre- 
viously if they would be willing to 
teach if nursery facilities were pro- 
vided for their children. 


Now, every morning at 7:45 Mrs. 
Lester Kerrick stands at the door of 
a house on school property and greets 
seven preschool boys and girls whose 
mothers teach. From then until 3:00 
P.M. she runs, reads, feeds, and polices 
them until their mothers or fathers 
pick them up. 

Each mother pays $1.00 a day, plus 
ten cents for the child’s lunch, which 
is prepared in the nearby school lunch- 
foom. Enough beds and cots are set 
up so that each child can have his 
Own napping spot. Nap time is Mrs. 
Kerrick’s breathing spell from a day 
that keeps her busy with clay model- 
ing, toys, stories, and games. 
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Four more Science Unitexts in the 
BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 


Colorfully illustrated ... easy to read... authentic 


























THE WATCH PEBBLES HOW 
EVERYDAY THEM AND ANIMALS 
ATOM GROW UP SEASHELLS GET FOOD 
for ‘aules a“ pa fee 
High School Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 3 











Aclear and exciting 
treatment of atomic 
theory, structure, 
and concepts. 


Traces growth of 
plants and animals 


from eggs & seed- 


lings to maturity. 


An entertaining 
story of how sea 
shells and pebbles 
are formed. 


Tells how food is 
provided for the 
many different 
forms of animals. 


Correlated Classroom Materials 
BASIC SCIENCE TEXTFILMS 


Correlated with your Basic Science Education Series are 33 textfilms 
that enrich ideas and experiences gained from book study. Their 
dramatic appeal stimulates pupils to participate as a group in examining 
and identifying what they see, in sharing experiences, and in applying 
learned facts and principles to new situations. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES—Elementary School 


Simply written and vividly illustrated, this book contains 181 class- 
room experiences that supplement the Basic Science Education Series. 
The experiments encompass both biological and physical sciences, and 
can be used with any of the books in the series. These experiments 
develop better understanding of materials found in basic science texts 
and stimulate pupils to futher experimentation and study. 


ry ye yy ty 74 











Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















NTUCKY. 






by J. O. VanHook 


This completely new text gives the essential facts of 
Kentucky's history from it’s beginnings to the present 
day—most interestingly written to give the seventh 
grade student a knowledge of the history of this state. 
A complete teacher's manual is available. 






HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City——Chattanooga, Tennessee 












e LATIN AMERICA 
AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


fas ore *585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, tesstoating seenery from 
the Fiords te Morocco: Oberam Passion Play, 
Olympie Games and countiess ‘thrills 
ART: Istanbul, Greece and the pe Istands ; 
Sastand, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in italy and France. 
EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed school visits in five 
estern European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 
ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford's ye ed institute with an 


8-day symposium in London Today’s English 
Writers and 6 w motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, — and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 


SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 Eurcpean countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the tron Curtain. 


wesvenes ee the evolution of our cul- 
3, miles of motoring on 
va mations’ g Ray AW! byways. 
WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous cou 
S International Organizations combined with “visits 
0 government centers f England, France, Germany, 
yp Ans Italy and Spain 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW York 19, N. Y. 


—Order by mail from this advertisement— 


OP Craft 


Crofts that ick for Christmas 


Distinctive crafts for design-decoration. Make 
prized possessions of lasting beauty and use. 
Adaptable to all levels. 


OP Coase Wooden Pine Forms 


i | iatures, etc. Just 


paint or adorn with seme of materials. 

















Make into char- 


acters, pendants, 
figurines, wood- 





No. 534 By" me oth: ~ (2° high x 
1% dia. 7%," dia.) 
1 only ~s -15 ec 1 bag of 12 $ .50 bag 
Ee eee | be 
36 or more. .12"* 


Two-piece round 
wooden box, 
holds coil of 
100 = stamps, 
may also be us- 





ed for paper clips, pins, etc 
PRICES 
. og ..$ .20 00 


Sree + © free illustrated catalog showing a big 

variety of low cost quolity crafts for surface 
decoration. Excellent for classroom, groups or 
personal use. Inexpensive, practical — sparks 
interest and excitement. 





SANDUSKY, OnIO 
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Yours for the serhing 


This column, which is a regular feature 
in the Kentucky Journal lists many valu- 
able teaching aids which you will not find 


elsewhere. Check it carefully for the mate- 


rial you may be able to use. The advertisers 
prefer to send their material directly to 
you—not to children. Please print your 
name and address on the coupon. 

67. Catalog No. 60 showing a wide 
variety of craft items for designing and de- 
corating. Also illustrated are examples of 
completed articles. Excellent Christmas class- 
room crafts or for your personal giving. 
(The O-P Craft Co., Inc.) 

68. Brochure on some new, strikingly 
unusual supplementary and remedial read- 
ing materials for elementary schools. II- 
lustrated. (Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany) 

12. Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 
Africa and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 

15. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

29. Handicraft Materials is a catalog 
listing low priced project ideas for Christ- 
mas, such as items for stained glass win- 
dows, ceramic or plastic mosaic tiles, 
wooden boxes to be decorated. One copy 
only and only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts Company) 

34. Popcorn in the School. 15-page 
brochure showing the food value of pop- 
corn and how to get started in the pop- 
corn business in the school. Also to be 
included is a 120-page catalog of concession 
equipment and supplies. (Gold Medal 
Products Co.) 


35. Cotton — Nature’s Wonder Fiber 
Notes about a 27-minute color film which 


tells the story of modern cotton and ex. 
plains how the film may be secured without 
cost. (National Cotton Council) 


44. Graded Catalog of Books for Ele. 
mentary and Junior High Schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for High 
School Libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


48. For Better, Faster Reading is ; 
four-page brochure that describes and lus. 
trates the Rateometer, a motor driven 
device for improving reading rate and com. 
prehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, a simple 
hand operated card shutter for improving 
reading skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for 
converting any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip 
projector into a tachistoscope. (Audio- 
Visual Research) 


58. Russia by Motorcoach—a folder de. 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow and 
Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary, offering 
a choice of 36 different departure dates, 
( Maupintour ) 


63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 


69. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain, 
and the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1960. University of San Francisco Exten- 
sion. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

73. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books for use in 
the elementary grades. The books are clas- 
sified as to subject and show the reading 
and interest levels of each book. 

7. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc. ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


(weer ww wee — peer Sere ene mee rm en me mee ee ee eee eee cee cee ee em my 


State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Det. E 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


67, 68, 12, 15, 29, 34, 35, 44, 48, 58, 63, 69, 73, 7. 
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Available only in the United States of America. 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 
_.. and inspire students of all ages 
to more .earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn in School... Hele Us Achieve Success 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 


Educators 


f MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 








t P.O. Box 149 es 
, LANCASTER, PA. 

Educational Service Dept. i 
© Please send me free and without obligation: ff 
1 Latest “Vocations and Education” poster 
f 0) “Leaders in Achievement” poster y 
7 WS ep wieducccl bets Koadaiee cad fake kk cos t 
' MI Sk ahr wi due ahade cen Tueeys 66 tos 

Se i iecs cack xanwedas WONOR is Kei cbxe 4 
2 | Soe aE caap ite ! 
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Student Teacher 
Continued from page 24 


new teachers, therefore, ate important 
contributions of the internship pro- 
gram to the public schools. 

Finally, a valuable outgrowth of the 
participation of the public schools 
in the student teaching program is the 
opportunity that comes for public- 
school personnel and those in the col- 
leges and universities, who are fe- 
sponsible for teacher-education pro- 
grams, to work together as profes- 
sional partners in the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools. Rela- 
tionships are established and strength- 
ened through conferences with direct- 
ing teachers and university coordina- 
tors of student teaching. By participa- 
tion in workshops and special classes 
for directing teachers and supervisory 
personnel, opportunities are afforded 
for exchange of ideas concerning the 
kind of preparation and experiences 
that teachers ought to have. Through 
the student-teaching program, there- 
fore, teachers and school administra- 
tors, accepting and discharging im- 
portant obligations to the profession, 
play vital roles in the preparation of 
future members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 





Recipe for a Teacher 
Select a young and pleasing per- 
sonality with a keen mind, trim off 
all the mannerisms of voice, dress, or 
deportment; pour over it a mixture 
of equal parts of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the courage of ‘young David, 
the strength of Samson, the loyalty 
of Ruth, the eloquence of Paul, and 
the patience of Job. Season with the 
salt of experience, the pepper of ani- 
mation, the oil of sympathy and human 
kindness, and a dash of humor; stew 
for four or five years in a hot class- 
room, testing frequently with the 
pointed fork of criticism thrust in by 
a supervisor or administrator. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a small 
salary and serve hot to a critical com- 
munity. 
—Charles L. Ruby, President 
Secondary Teachers Organization 





Fullerton, California 


HELPING 


YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








With Educators Group Protection: 


YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 
both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


You PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 
authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions... 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
By Group Protection?” 


cc 
—_S> 






Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. an? 
No obligation. 


Educators 


fF” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. ‘“? 
| P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. g 


# CO Please mail your free folder about ff 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- 
i 4 





gation. 
C1 | want to join the Educators Group in $ 
i my school. Tell me how to apply. G 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come .. . 





— 
— 





Marie Turner 


The October issue of the NEA 
Journal has a full length profile of 
Marie R. Turner, Breathitt County 
Superintendent, who has become some- 
thing of a legend among the people of 
eastern Kentucky since she started 
teaching there 42 years ago. The article 
was written by Manuel Strong, editor 
of the Jackson Times, and describes 
some of her experiences in “Bloody 
Breathitt.” 


Army Teachers Overseas 


Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able in army-operated schools for 
American children in Okinawa, Korea, 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and France for 
the 1960-61 school year. The greatest 
number of vacancies will be for ele- 
mentary teachers experienced in the 
ptimary grades. Secondary teachers 
who qualify in two major fields will 
be needed also. School librarians, guid- 
ance counselors, and dormitory super- 
visors will be required, and a limited 
number of administrative positions 
are expected. 

Qualifications include a bachelor’s 
degree, teacher training, and two years 
of experience. Government transpor- 
tation is furnished, and rent-free living 
quarters are available. The tour of duty 
is one year. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Teacher Recruitment, Lexington Signal 
Depot, Lexington, Ky. 


Mental Health 


A new 68-page publication of the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association is entitled, “Basic Ap- 
proaches to Mental Health in the 
Schools.” It contains eight articles on 
outstanding mental health programs 
currently being used. Single copies are 
available for $1.00, with discounts for 
quantity purchases, from: American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
16 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Serendipity* in the Class 
Room 


You may wonder what sort of se- 
mantic cloud we are on to suggest that 
serendipity can start in the classroom. 
Serendipity is neither a new kind of 
spun candy nor a great social revolu- 
tion—it is a big word that means little 
things produce big results. For ex- 
ample, good idea A, put into practice, 
yields good results B to Z, much more 
than had been expected—that’s seren- 
dipity. 

There is no better home for this 
word than the classroom. Little proj- 
ects that are a part of the everyday life 
of a schoolroom may reap big divi- 
dends when parents and others in the 
community know about them. And the 
stronger the ties between the classroom 
and the community, the more seren- 
dipity a school system can expect when 
it needs cooperation. 

(Taken from the September, 1959, 
Newsletter of the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association. ) 

*Serendipity: The gift of finding 
valuable or agreeable things not sought 
for. 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 


One of the most important agencies 
of the United Nations is UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. For 
the past ten years, world-famous artists 
have contributed their paintings as de- 
signs for unique Christmas greeting 
cards, which are sold to benefit the 
work of this agency. The proceeds 
bring happiness in the form of im- 
proved health and a better chance of 
survival to countless needy children. 

The proceeds from the sale of one 
box enables UNICEF to provide 45 
hungry children with a glass of milk 
every day for a week, or the medicine 


desperately needed to combat yaws, 


malaria, trachoma, and tuberculosis. 

These cards are not sold commer- 
cially, but are available in five differ- 
ent selections (10 cards per box) at 
$1.25 per box. Order from: 


U. S. Committee for UNICEF— 
Greeting Cards 

P. O. Box 22, Church Street Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Happy Journey 


The NEA Department of Elemen. 
tary. School Principals has just reprint. 
ed its million-copy seller for parents 
whose child will soon enter kinder. 
garten or first grade, Happy Journey, 
Also available via new printings are 
(1) Janie Learns to Read, a hind. 
book for parents whose child will soon 
learn to read, and (2) Sailing Into 
Reading, another handbook on howa 
child learns to read in the elementary 
school, especially written for parents. 

Each of these 32 to 40 page books 
is available at 50 cents each, with dis. 


counts for quantity purchases. Order 


from NEA-DESP, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


WCOTP 


A report compiled by the Secretarist 
of the World Confederation of Orga- 
nizations of the Teaching Profession 
shows 74 countries represented by 
more than 500 delegates, and more 
than 200 observers, representatives, 
and others at the meeting in Washing- 
July 31 to August 7. These figures 
break all records for previous meetings 
of this organization as regards both 
number of countries represented and 
total attendance. 

The theme of the meeting was: 
“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 


Who’s Worried? 

Here are some complaints about 
schools published in a recent educa- 
tion magazine: 

... 19th century physics is still 
taught in our high schools. 

. we teach such subjects as math 
from outdated textbooks. 

... high school graduates can't 
read, write, or spell properly. 

Sound familiar? These are com- 
plaints about Soviet schools, and «p- 
pear in a Russian magazine called 
Soviet Education. 
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